



Killers and kooks 

T wo kinds of response gain immediate cur- 
rency every time some event as shocking as 
the attempt on George Wallace’s life occurs. One 
is to see the episode as one more proof of how 
sick America is as a society. This notion suits a 
masochistic temperament, quite widespread these 
days, which finds all around constant examples 
of “our” awful behavior as a people. Such a help- 
less feeling gets in the way of doing something 
about whatever is amiss; making everybody guilty 
really makes nobody guilty. The error is to make 
the acts of the deranged representative of us all. 

A second familiar response to the Wallace 
shooting is quite the opposite. It deplores the 
crime but dismisses any further implication from 
it because it was the senseless act of a kook. This 
too is an inadequate answer. Most of the polit- 
ical murders and assassination attempts do seem 
random and irrational. But the acceleration of 
such violence in recent years is frightening. We 
know too well the roll call of the murdered— John 
F. Kennedy, Martin Luther King, George Lin- 
coln Rockwell, Medgar Evers, Robert Kennedy. 

If all over the world there is a rise in violent be- 
havior and aggressive hostility, why are these 
more conspicuous in the United States? Possibly 
because we’re a less homogenous people; possi- 
bly because we’re more casual and romantic 
about the right and virtue of firearms for every- 
one. In Philadelphia, for example, which is an av- 
erage American city as homicide rates go, as many 
people are murdered every year as in all England, 
Scotland and Wales, with 26 times the popula- 
tion. There are just too many Saturday Night Spe- 
cials around, and a law strictly regulating the sale 
of these handguns is long overdue. 

But perhaps there is something else that isn’t ex- 
plained by describing us as violence-prone, as too 
permissive, or as desensitized and dehumanized 
by the Vietnam war. It has to do with rootlessness 
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Of course, the political experts have been wrong 
before, but the odd thing is that George Wallace 
apparently saw it the same way. 

People sometimes talk as if the victim invites 
the crime. There was always a scent of danger 
about the Wallace operation— the flag-bedecked, 
bullet-proof podium, the Alabama troopers cold- 
ly eyeing the audience — though less so this time 
than in 1968. Then there had been a racist mes- 
sage, since subdued, though still lodged in peo- 
ple’s memories (how lucky for us all that his as- 
sailant was not black!). Wallace no longer taunt- 
ed and provoked his hecklers so much; he was 
discovering that his appeal wasn’t just sectional, 
and he was moderating his language. 

What was most baffling and engaging about 
George Wallace was a certain amateur adventur- 
ism about his campaign, as if he didn t expect to 
go far and was surprising himself as well as ev- 
erybody else. He delighted in campaigning. He 
was never much for fancy strategies, Madison Av- 
enue commercials, or for organizing local sup- 
porters. It w^s make the speech, pass the hat and 
pass on. 

On the plane, between speech stops, correspon- 
dents used to try to get him to talk about what 
he would do if by some chance he did get elected 
President. He seemed really not to have thought 
about it very hard. What would he do about the 
cities? “I’d have to appoint a task force to come 
up with some plan.” For all his denunciation of 
pointy-headed intellectuals who couldn t park 
their bicycles straight, wouldn’t he need to rely 
on expert advice? “Sure. I’d go to Harvard. If I 
went before them as the President for the next 
four years, they’d have to help out.” 

Solutions weren’t his line; skillful, folksy ex- 
ploitation of discontent was. He discovered the 
mileage to be had in “the busin’ business”; the 
dissatisfactions over high taxes and welfare rolls. 
The people he paid attention to and insisted were 
important were people no one else seemed to care 
ahnnt “Thev don’t oav attention up in Wash- 


The Ike precedent 

T he Senate resents being required to finance 
a war it wasn’t asked about, and a war that 
more and more senators disapprove of. Its lat- 
est attempt to have some influence in the war’s 
outcome was a proposal to cut off all funds for 
American hostilities in Vietnam within four 
months after Hanoi agrees to release American 
prisoners. That was too drastic for the admin- 
istration, which wanted its own peace terms spec- 
ified instead, and by the narrow margin of four 
votes, prevailed in the Senate last week. The ar- 
gument that turned the day was a plea not to em- 
barrass the President’s trip to Moscow. And so 
it always goes in this longest war in our coun- 
try’s history. 

Congress itself properly hesitates to dilute the 
President’s powers to act in an emergency, and 
accepted not being consulted before Eisenhower 
went into Lebanon, Kennedy took on the Cu- 
ban missile crisis and Johnson went into the Do- 
minican Republic. But so long-standing a prob- 
lem as Vietnam is something else. And here 
Dwight Eisenhower is the man to remember. 
Our first Indochina crisis came in 1954; the 
French were on the run; many inside the ad- 
ministration wanted the U.S. to intervene mil- 
itarily. Ike basically doubted the military wis- 
dom of it, and as a soldier also had an abiding 
respect for civilian checks and balances. He in- 
sisted on counseling with congressional leaders 
and, finding them dead set against our unilat- 
eral intervention, stayed out. That’s about the 
last time in the long, melancholy history of Viet- 
nam a President felt required to seek and was 
guided by congressional advice. The whole pub- 
lic climate would have been healthier, and some 
of the decisions better, had our actions in In- 
dochina been properly thrashed out at major 
stages along the way. We are coming to another 
such crucial point, how we end the war. The Ei- 
senhower spirit of consultation, so long out of 
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of these handguns is long overdue. 

But perhaps there is something else that isn t ex- 
plained by describing us as violence-prone, as too 
permissive, or as desensitized and dehumanized 
by the Vietnam war. It has to do with rootlessness 
and loneliness. We think ourselves a gregarious 
people, and perhaps this quality makes the isola- 
tion of the outsider even more troubling. Large 
numbers of the unrooted and uprooted are part of 
the instability of modern American life. As a peo- 
ple we’ve always been more on the move than our 
European forebears, less apt to be sheltered in a 
tight family experience or tied to the same sur- 
roundings, streets and neighbors. Community 
now means less; once there was a downtown, now 
there is the highway strip— jumping, revved up 
and nomadic. And for all the ongoing American 
goodwill and achievements, all our decent quali- 
ties as a people, we produce a distressing share ol 
misfits. In the cheap motels and rooming houses, 
who notices when one of the losers slips over the 
line? When tragedy like the Wallace shooting 
comes along, the assailant comes into our field ol 
vision as someone to detest, and in the end we of- 
ten discover him too pathetic to hate. 


The message Wallace sent 

G eorge Wallace was shot on theeveof his most 
successful day atthe polls, and what was also 
expected to be the crest of his primary campaign. 


On the plane, between speech stops, correspon- 
dents used to try to get him to talk about what 
he would do if by some chance he did get elected 
President. He seemed really not to have thought 
about it very hard. What would he do about the 
cities' 7 “I’d have to appoint a task force to come 
up with some plan.” For all his denunciation of 
pointy-headed intellectuals who couldn’t park 
their bicycles straight, wouldn’t he need to rely 
on expert advice? “Sure. I’d go to Harvard. If I 
went before them as the President for the next 
four years, they’d have to help out. 

Solutions weren’t his line; skillful, folksy ex- 
ploitation of discontent was. He discovered the 
mileage to be had in “the busin’ busmess”; the 
dissatisfactions over high taxes and welfare rolls. 
The people he paid attention to and insisted were 
important were people no one else seemed to care 
about. “They don’t pay attention up in Wash- 
ington to George Wallace,” he would say. “They 
pay attention to you. If you didn’t come out to 
hear me, they wouldn’t care what I said.’ 

He took great delight when the other Demo- 
cratic candidates— those respectable influential 
senators— took to borrowing his themes. He came 
to be regarded, and feared, as a barometer of na- 
tional frustration— but this was to let him off too 
easily; he didn’t just sense people’s concerns, he 
played on them. Muskie, losing to him in Flor- 
ida, talked lugubriously of the dark forces set 
loose in democracy: (McGovern more shrewdly 
saw that if that many voters were upset, Wallace 
was on to something, and other candidates must 
be ready with answers to the problems Wallace 
could only call attention to. 

May George Wallace recover. Recover to ex- 
pound his views with full vigor, for the rest of us 
to agree and disagree with. Wallace campaigned 
always knowing the risks, yet taking them. It is 
sad that so many of our leaders, and their wives, 
must be judged nowadays by how well they re- 
spond to tragedies publicly enacted. The Wallaces 
—as did the Kennedys and Coretta King and oth- 
ers before them— met that test well. 
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Our first Indochina crisis came in 1954; tne 
French were on the run; many inside the ad- 
ministration wanted the U.S. to intervene mil- 
itarily. Ike basically doubted the military wis- 
dom of it, and as a soldier also had an abiding 
respect for civilian checks and balances. He in- 
sisted on counseling with congressional leaders 
and, finding them dead set against our unilat- 
eral intervention, stayed out. That’s about the 
last time in the long, melancholy history of Viet- 
nam a President felt required to seek and was 
guided by congressional advice. The whole pub- 
lic climate would have been healthier, and some 
of the decisions better, had our actions in In- 
dochina been properly thrashed out at major 
stages along the way. We are coming to another 
such crucial point, how we end the war. The Ei- 
senhower spirit of consultation, so long out of 
fashion, would help right now. 

Courageous vetoes 

A fter 13 years as governor of New York, Nel- 
i son Rockefeller seemed to have little polit- 
ical future except the possibility of being invited 
into Nixon’s cabinet. And he had been making 
all sorts of appropriate noises, such as discussing 
busing in Nixonian tones. But last week the state 
legislature handed him three controversial bills, 
the kind that arouse passionate conservative sup- 
port, and Rocky up and vetoed them all. A mor- 
atorium on school busing for racial balance: no, 
said Rockefeller, too much like laws the courts 
had already rejected. A bill to prevent building 
low-cost housing in suburban Forest Hills: no 
again. And a bill which had the support of the 
Catholic hierarchy, to repeal the state’s liberal 
new abortion law. Rockefeller was particularly 
nettled by a published Nixon letter to Cardinal 
Cooke endorsing the Cardinal’s fight. Vetoed: the 
governor was not for “condemning hundreds of 
thousands of women to the dark age again. Quite 
a week for political courage. 
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